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Subject:  "The  Early  Flower  Garden."  Prepared  by  W.  R.  Beat  tie,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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The  other  day  I  called  on  W.  R.  B. ,  the  garden  adviser,  to  see  if  he  could 
tell  me  why  I've  had  such  poor  luck  with  my  sweet  peas,  the  past  two  years 

W.  R.  3.  was  in  his  garden,  looking  intently  at  the  ground. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked.     "Signs  of  spring?" 

"The  crocus  and  daffodils  are  peeping  through,"  said  W.  R.  B.     "It  hasn't 
been  very  long  since  they  were  covered  with  snow.    We'll  soon  be  making 
our  early  flower  gardens,  Aunt  Sammy.     It's  time  for  flower  lovers,  even 
those  in  the  northern  states,  to  get  ready  for  their  early  gardens." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'getting  ready'?"  I  inquired. 

"Starting  plants  indoors,  fertilizing  the  bulb  beds  and  borders,  screening 
soil  for  potting  early  plants,  spading  the  soil  in  the  early  flower  beds, 
and  a  dozen  other  things  that  may  be  done  as  the  weather  permits.     In  many 
places,  it's  not  too  early  to  sow  seeds  of  zinnias,  sweet  alyssum,  petun- 
ias, and  marigolds.    They  can  be  sown  in  the  open,  and  later  thinned  tc  a 
uniform  stand  of  plants.    There's  no  end  to  the  work  that  may  be  done 
during  the  early  spring,  in  the  flower  garden."    Have  you  planted  anything 
yet ,  Aunt  Sanmy? " 

Tes  indeed,"  I  said.     "You  should  see  my  indoor  garden.     I've  planted 
seeds  of  phlox,  scarlet  sage,  marigolds,  and  China  asters.    The  plants 
have  already  started.    Pretty  soon  I'll  transfer  them  to  small  pots,  or 
trays.     Is  that  0.  K. ? " 

"That's  right,"  said  W.  R.  B.     "If  you  had  a  coldframe,  you  might  put  the 
more  hardy  plants  in  it.  Of  course  that  depends  on  location,  advance 
of  the  season,  and  so  on.    The  main  thing  is  to  get  started  early,  if  you 
want  an  abundance  of  early  flowers." 

"What  are  the  most  important  points  in  connection  with  the  early  flower 
garden?"  I  asked. 

"First,"  said  the  garden  adviser,   "you'd  better  consider  the  soil  itself. 
If  the  soil  is  poor,  you  won't  have  nice  flowers.    Humus,  or  organic 
matter,  is  important.     You  can  get  some  of  this  by  chopping  the  weeds 
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that  have  not  ripened  their  seeds,  also  any  other  kind  of  vegetation, 
and  working  the  material  into  the  soil.     Compost  is  hard  to  get.  The 
average  gardener  mast  depend  largely  -upon  chemical  fertilizers  for  enrich- 
ing his  soil. n 

"How  about  using  coal  ashes  on  garden  soils?"    I  asked  next. 

"Sifted  or  screened  coal  ashes  may  he  applied  to  extremely  heavy  soils,  to 
loosen  them,    "he  ashes  have  practically  no  fertilizer  value,  hut  they  improve 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.     Sand,  or  sandy  loam,  serves  the  same 
purpose.     If  you  have  an  open  fireplace,  in  which  you  "burn  wood,  save  all  the 
ashes,  keep  them  dry,  and  spread  them  thinly  over  the  ground,  when  you  prepare 
your  flower  beds. 

"The  careful  and  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is  very  important.     In  spading 
the  ground,  use  either  a  spading  fork  or  a  straight  spade.    Turn  the  soil  over 
in  thin  slices,  breaking  the  lumps  as  you  go;  the  soil  should  be  pulverized,  as 
deep  as  it  is  spaded.    Mrs.  Smith,  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
says  she  enjoys  spading  the  garden,  because  it  helps  her  to  reduce.  Several 
women  in  this  neighborhood  do  all  the  work  in  their  flower  gardens,  even  to  the 
spading  and  preparation  of  the  soil.     It  may  not  be  a  very  dignified  occupation 
for  a  lady,  but  it  takes  her  into  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  and  gives  her  most 
excellent  outdoor  exercise." 

W.  R.  B.  went  to  his  garage  for  a  spade,  while  I  thought  of  all  the  flower 
gardens  I've  spaded,  in  times  past.     I  wasn't  doing  it  to  reduce,  however;  but 
because  I  like  to  make  flower  gardens. 

"What  about  drainage  for  the  garden?"  I  asked,  as  soon  as  my  friend  had  return- 
ed with  his  spade. 

"Plants  cannot  stand  wet  feet,"  he  replied.     "Good  drainage  is  important.  If 
your  land  is  not  naturally  well  drained,  better  provide  a  few  drainage  ditches, 
or,  better  still,  have  lines  of  tiles  laid  every  10  or  12  feet,  and  about  30 
inches  deep,  with  a  lower  outlet  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water.    Of  course, 
you  understand  that  the  soil  must  not  be  worked  when  it's  too  wet;  this  applies 
to  spading  as  well  as  to  cultivation.    Anything  more  you  want  to  know?" 

"Yes  please.     I  know  that  transplanting  plants  is  Important.    What's  the  best 
way  to  transplant?" 

"In  the  first  place,  the  plants  should  never  become  crowded;  they  should  be 
moved  with  plenty  of  soil  adhering  to  their  roots.    Re-set  them  so  that  they 
will  be  just  a  trifle  deeper  in  the  soil  than  they  grew  in  the  plant  bed. 
When  seating  plants  in  the  garden,  pour  a  little  water  around  the  roots  of 
each  plant,  before  you  completely  fill  the  hole.     Let  this  water  settle,  then 
fill  around  the  plants  with  the  dryer  soil.    Don't  be  afraid  to  press  the  soil 
firmly  about  the  plants,  before  watering." 

I  asked  W.  R.  3.  if  he  knew  of  a  way  to  keep  plants  from  wilting,  after  they 
are  set  in  the  flower  garden.    He  says  to  stand  a  shingle  in  the  ground,  on  the 
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south  side  of  each  plant,  sloping  the  shingle  so  that  it  will  partly  cover  the 
plant,  and  protect  it  from  the  sun  for  the  first  day  or  two,  after  the  plant  is 
set.     The  shingles  can  then  tie  taken  up  and  used  for  other  plants.    To  protect 
a  solid  row  of  plants,  use  a  board  about  8  or  10  inches  wide,  set  at  an  angle 
on  the  south  side  of  the  plants,  and  supported  by  small  stakes,  driven  into  the 
soil  at  an  angle.    The  board,  like  the  shingles,  should  remain  only  two  or 
three  days,  or  until  the  plants  become  established. 

"How  about  watering  the  early  flower  garden?"  I  asked  W.  R.  B. 

"Don't  neglect  to  water  your  flowers,"  he  replied.     "Plants  moved  from  the 
coldframe  or  the  house,  to  the  outdoor  garden,  need  frequent  attention,  so 
that  they  won't  dry  out.    As  you  know,  spring  winds  are  very  drying,  and 
plants  dry  out  quickly,  unless  they  are  watered.     Don't  forget,  however, 
that  too  much  water  may  do  more  harm  than  too  little.    Have  you  any  more 
questions? " 

"Yes  sir  —  I  almost  forgot  the  main  question  I  came  to  ask.    Why  can't  I 
grow  sweet  peas,  and  have  any  luck  with  them?" 

"Maybe  it's  your  soil,"  suggested  W.  R.  B.     "Sweet  peas  want  a  moderately  rich, 
deep,  loamy  soil,  and  the  seeds  should  be  planted  early,  and  fairly  deep.  Un- 
less you  get  your  sweet  peas  to  blossom  early,  before  hot  weather,  they 
won ' t  amount  t  o  much . " 

"How  early  do  you  plant  sweet  peas?"  I  asked. 

"As  early  as  March,  in  my  garden  in  Washington,  D.  C.     I  don't  seed  thenr.-very 
thickly  in  the  row  —  about  an  ounce  of  seed  to  40  feet  of  row.    When  the 
plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  I  give  them  a  side  dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  keep  them  well  cultivated,  so  that  they  grow  rapidly.     I  train  my 
sweet  peas  on  strings  attached  to  wires,  one  wire  near  the  ground  and  another 
about  three  and  one-half  feet  above  the  ground,  these  wires  being  fastened  to 
stakes,  or  light  posts.    Be  sure  to  keep  the  flowers  cut  from  your  sweet  peas, 
if  you  want  them  to  continue  blooming. 

"And  don't  forget,  Aunt  Sammy,  to  warn  our  radio  friends  that  it  won't  be 
long  till  the  weeds  begin  to  grow.     The  best  time  to  kill  weeds  is  when 
they  first  start.     Frequent  use  of  the  steel  rake,  and  light  stirring  of  the 
surface  soil,  are  very  discouraging  to  young  weeds.    There  is  always  plenty 
of  work  to  do  in  the  early  flower  garden, "  concluded  W.R.B. 

Tomorrw:     "The  Well-Lighted  Kitchen."    Program  includes  menu  and  recipes. 


